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From the State Director 


Curtis V. McVee 


Welcome to the 80s, a new era for the people of 
Alaska and your Bureau of Land Management. 

In many ways, we’re a new organization these days, 
responding to the needs of a state that is increasingly 
in the national spotlight. 

Through the centuries, Alaska was a land that few 
people knew. Although Americans sensed vaguely that 
we were a treasure house of resources-coal, gold, 
timber, oil, gas, plus some more subtle values like 
wilderness--they were virtually untouched. It took a 
lot of time and money to get to Alaska, and the cost 
of extracting, processing and transporting the products 
made their price prohibitive. And, since there was not 
a lot of interest in the land, our role as manager was 
comparatively minor. We protected it from fire, did 
some surveying, recorded land status, and gave permits 
to those who wanted to build a cabin or trading post. 

But, in the mid-1960s, things began to change. 
Owing to escalating costs of products purchased over- 
seas and a gradual shrinking of such taken-for-granted 
commodities as petroleum, investment in Alaska began 
to look attractive. Faster and more economical trans- 
portation made our land more accessible to outdoor 
recreationists at the same time magazines, films and 
news stories extolled this “last frontier’? to a world- 
wide audience. 

Then, oil was discovered in quantity at Prudhoe 
Bay; the legitimate demands of Eskimos, Tlingits and 
Athabascans began to be heard in Congress; “‘pre- 
servationists’”» became a powerful political force, and 
state government began pressing for its lands. 

The Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act was passed 
and Alaska land was “‘frozen’”’ by a Series of land orders 
to permit Natives and the state to make their land se- 
lections and Congress to decide how many acres should 
be reserved for parks and wildlife refuges, and where 
those lands should be. 

That’s where we’ve been, and that’s a simplified 
history of how we got here. But, within this decade, 
for the first time, we’re going to actively manage this 
land with which we’re entrusted, rather than merely 
protect it, hold it, convey it to others. 

Most, if not all, of the acres selected by the state 
and Natives will be conveyed during the next 10 years, 
the d-2 issue will be resolved, and we’ll finally know 
BLM’s land base-those acres remaining in multiple use 
for Alaskans and all Americans. 

During the 1980s, that term “‘multiple use”’ will be 
used accurately for the first time to describe BLM 
lands in Alaska. Congress passed the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act in 1976, during the 
“freeze,” and, until now, we’ve not been able to do on 
any scale what the law mandates. Under multiple use 
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principles, there will be energy and mineral develop- 
ment as well as wilderness and other recreational 
opportunities. The environment will be protected, of 
course--that’s not only required, it’s what we want be- 
cause we’re Alaskans too. But, perhaps for the first 
time on the massive scale permitted by modern tech- 
nology, Alaska public lands will be permitted to pro- 
duce the oil, gas, hydroelectric power, gold, coal and 
other resources needed by our nation and its people. 
That same technology also gives us the ability to pro- 
tect the land while it’s being used, to recover it after 
the use is over. 

Some of our traditional roles will continue, of 
course. We’ll still protect BLM lands and some others 
from wildfire. Our cadastral surveyors still will be re- 
sponsible for “monumenting” all federal lands in the 
state, our General Land Office functions will continue, 
and we’ll have some residual minerals management re- 
sponsibilities beneath some of the lands we convey. 

But we’re going to be a different BLM in another 
way too: We’re going to be a lot more service oriented 
than we’ve been. 

We’ve belatedly come to the realization that our 
most important resource is people, those whom we 
serve and those who do the serving-BLM employees. 
Our Director, Frank Gregg, has told us to improve our 
service to the public and he’s developed a national 
strategy to accomplish that. Here in Alaska, you’ll 
see changes, great and small, toward that end. We will 
be evaluated more closely on how we serve our cit- 
izens; we will provide more training and motivation on 
the public service aspects of our jobs; we’re going to 
have a more effective community outreach program; 
visitor service will be better; we’ll seek more citizen 
participation in our activities. And, we in the BLM 
management jobs are going to be paying a lot more 
attention to our own employees-rewarding those who 
do an outstanding job of serving you, motivating or 
transferring those who don’t. 

We’re also going to be telling you a lot more about. 
our BLM family, those men and women at every level 
who make our programs work. In this issue of 


THE LAND you’ll meet a few members of BLM- 
Alaska’s first team, switchboard operators, clerks, sur- 
veyors and managers. They’re good, they’re dedicated, 
and I’m proud of them and those other 900-some folks 
who are serving you in Alaska. I hope you'll like and 
appreciate them as much as I do. 
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Area Manager 


By Joette Storm 


Except for the freshly ironed 
crease in his woolen shirt and the 
government decal on his suburban, 
Darryl Fish is indistinguishable 
from the other dreamers in Alaska. 
He left densely populated Maryland 
for more open Western skies and 
eventually came to Alaska. Inde- 
pendent and in love with the out-of- 
doors, he relishes in building his 
own cabin from logs he has cut and 
dragged himself. 


What makes Darryl Fish different 
is that he works for the BLM, a role 
that frequently has him symboliz- 
ing all of the things bush Alaskans 
loathe about government and its 
restrictions. 


The Challenge 


Fish is area manager for BLM’s 
Glennallen Resource Area, a 25 mil- 
lion acre chunk of state which has 
been under BLM’s management 
since the 1940s. His is not an easy 
job at times, such as today when 
the federal government is so un- 
popular with many of Alaska’s res- 
idents. But Fish takes it all in 
stride, perhaps because he recog- 
nizes the dream they have of 
Alaska. 


Since 1966 when Fish came to 
the state to work as a natural re- 
source specialist, he has seen a great 
deal of Alaska. He has worked 
from the Aleutians to the Copper 
River Basin. It is in Glennallen that 
he seems best suited to his work 
and is best able to live out some of 
those dreams of a better life. 
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“TI remember seeing the Rockies 
for the first time, and thinking that 
I had been right in wanting some- 
thing better out of life.”’ 


Today he lives in a rustic com- 
pound of log buildings which make 
up the Glennallen Area Office. Sur- 
rounded by spruce and aspen he 
carries Out his role to manage the 
staff of realty, recreation, mining, 
and wildlife specialists who deal 
with activities on the public lands. 


In government work, where peo- 
ple often move from job to job al- 
most yearly, Fish’s commitment to 
the community has helped him win 
the confidence of the people there. 


“That is part of the challenge of 
this job,” he says. “The Copper 
River Basin has a wide spectrum of 
people who came to Alaska in 
search of something. They have 
found it in the _ wilderness 
of the land and now that changes 
are occurring they don’t like it 
much.” 


A Change Agent 


But change is inevitable and 
Darryl Fish sees his.role as one of 
mitigating the effects of change by 
specifying the manner in which de- 
velopment takes-place. One ex- 
ample is the Solomon Gulch power 
project. 


“Some people did not want to 
see that power line constructed at 
all,”” Fish recalls. “But the need for 
power is here, so in granting the 
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right-of-way we tried to mitigate 
the visual impact of the line as 
much as possible.” 


In a small community such as 
Glennallen, Fish’s role as arbitrator 
between conflicting interests affects 
his private as well as his profession- 
al life. His home and office have 
been picketed a couple of times, 
he’s received threatening phone 
calls and his wife and children have 
endured the scorn of their peers in 
the community. But over the 
course of time most people have 
come to accept Fish as a person 
rather than just a faceless bureau- 
crat. 


A firm believer in BLM’s multi- 
ple use management philosophy, 
Fish sees the Copper River Basin as 
an excellent arena for that type of 
management. 


Prime Area 


‘“T’ve always thought of this as 
one of the prime areas of the 
state because of its varied resources 
and so many recreational opportun- 
ities.” 


Easily accessible to both 
Anchorage and Fairbanks residents, 
the basin offers the kind of scenery 
that tourists identify with the 
Alaskan mystique. 


“We have the opportunity to 
manage BLM lands to provide rec- 
reationists with an Alaskan experi- 
ence in our campgrounds and on 
the rivers,” he says. “And with 
careful planning we have main- 
tained the highest scenic values 
along the highways with buffer 
zones which screen the develop- 
ment that is taking place.” 


Among his accomplishments as 
area manager, Fish cites the de- 
velopment of new campgrounds 
such as the Paxson Lake Camp- 
ground along the Richardson High- 
way, the River Ranger program on 
the Delta and Gulkana rivers, and 
the easement management program 
to provide public access across 
Native corporation lands. 
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Art Hosterman 


Chief, Biological Resources, 


Anchorage District Office 


By Danielle Donaway 


BLM managers in Miles City, 
Montana may have wondered why 
they hired a young kid named 
Art Hosterman when he burned up 
a government jeep while doing 
range survey work on the eastern 
Montana prairie in 1962. But even 
after extinguishing the 10-acre fire 
caused by the faulty vehicle and 





totaling a jeep, Hosterman has gone 
on to have a successful career with 
the BLM. 


Hosterman, the newly-appointed 
chief of the branch of biological 
resources, has been with the 


Anchorage District Office since 
1972. He has served as a watershed 
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specialist and then as McGrath area 
manager during that time. 


Thoughts of federal service began 
when Hosterman was a young boy 
in Miles City, Montana. He would 
gaze beyond the rolling prairie and 
fantasize about becoming a forest 
ranger. 


“Since I lived on the prairie 
and there were no trees, I read all 
I could about rangers. Their lives 
seemed glorious and fanciful,” says 
Hosterman. 


A Young Professional 


A Bachelor of Science degree 
earned from Montana _ State 
University’s School of Forestry in 
1962 and four summers working as 
a BLM. range aide changed 
Hosterman’s previous ideas. By 
1963, he had secured his first per- 
manent job with BLM in Craig, 
Colorado, gotten married, and be- 
gun a family. 


For the next several years his 
duties centered around range im- 
provement. 


Within four years, Hosterman 
rose through the ranks to a GS-11 
and became area manager for the 


“In those days, GS-11 area 


managers were rare.” 


Canyon Resource Area at 


Monticello, Utah. 


‘In those days, GS-11 area man- 


agers were rare,” says Hosterman. 


The Career Expands 


His involvement with multiple 
use was at a maximum when he 
managed the 800,000 acre resource 
area. Grazing, wildlife habitat, 
uranium mining, oil and gas, prim- 
itive recreation, three campgrounds, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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ob Enough 


for 


Two Men 


By Fern Orton 
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Carl Johnson Don Runberg 





Managing half the state of Alaska is quite a responsibility—especially 
when you're charged not only with the management of the public land but 
also the transfer of lands from federal to private and state ownership. 


The need for experience with the land to manage well must be balanced 
with an insight into the legal and political workings of men. It would take 
two lifetimes to be able to do the job well. In Fairbanks, BLM is doing 
just that. 


Each member of a team must be able to supply the additional experi- 
ence and workload when necessary. This is the case with the Fairbanks 
District Manager, Carl Johnson, and his Assistant District Manager, Don 
Runberg. The backgrounds of the two men mesh to enable them to work 
together successfully as a single unit. 


Early in his career, Johnson began accumulating the fundamental 
experience and knowledge to take the helm as the Fairbanks District 


(continued on next page) 
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“My father told us that the 
best way to serve the public 
was to get a job working for 


the federal government.” 


Manager. Prior to accepting this 
position, he had gained a varied 
background in the unique problems 
prevalent in the Fairbanks District. 


Subject to Regulations 


Johnson began his work ex- 
perience as a ranch hand on the 
family’s cattle ranch in the Methow 
Valley in eastern Washington. It 
was here that he first became famil- 
iar with government regualtions— 
grazing cattle on the federally ad- 
ministered lands in the Okanogan 
National Forest required a govern- 
ment grazing permit. “My father 
told us that the best way to serve 
the public was to get ajob working 
for the federal government. My 
brother and I are now both em- 
ployed by the BLM, and I have 
never regretted taking that first 
Sten a 


Johnson, while earning a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree in Fore:try Mza- 
agement from Washington State 
University, spent his summers as a 
smokejumper for the Forest Service 
and BLM. As a jumper, he became 
experienced in timber cruising, 
marking and section line location 
and establishment involved in 
timber sales. 


A Career Begins 


After five summers with the 
Forest Service and two with BLM, 
Johnson came to Fairbanks as a 
permanent fire control supervisor 
with the BLM. In this position, he 
worked in forestry, recreation and 
land programs and was responsible 
for supervising fire crews on large 
project fires. In addition to his 
other fire duties, Johnson had com- 
plete responsibility for the fire 
weather program for the Fairbanks 


District protection area which in- 
cluded the responsibility of 13 full- 
time weather stations operated by 
BLM. He also established three 
new weather stations to standards 
of the National Fire Danger Rating 
Handbook and hired and trained 
observers for these stations. 


In 1966, Johnson became one of 
the first area managers in the 
Fairbanks District, with direct line 
responsibility for more than 80 
million acres of public domain. 
His resource area was_ slightly 
larger than the state of New Mexico 
and included all of the Eskimo 
villages and Indian villages west of 
Tanana and north of the Yukon 
River. “I set a goal for myself-— 
to personally visit, at least once, 
each of the 48 villages during my 
time as area manager, and I did.” 
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the development of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline stipulations and 
their application to exploratory 
and survey activities preceding 
actual pipeline construction. He 
served as the BLM spokesman to 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 
and their contractors regarding 
interpretation of the stipulations 
and the environmental and legal 
limitations these stipulations im- 
posed on TAPS activities on public 
domain during several early coor- 
dination meetings in 1969 and 
1970. 


Johnson filled this position until 
1970 when he was selected to 
participate in the Bureau’s Analyst 
Trainee program and spent the 
following 10 months in training. 
He became BLM’s first program 
analyst assigned to a state office. 





Carl Johnson, Fairbanks district manager, confers with Don Runberg, 
assistant district manager, during a recent visit to the Alaska State Office. 


A Staff Job 


November, 1969; 
the chief of the Division of 
Resources. He was responsible for 
the supervision of the technical 
staff and the district coordination 
and direction for the Bureau budget 
planning system and other specific 
programs involving lands and re- 
source management. 


In addition, he was involved with 


he became 


_ A Move South 


In this position in the Idaho 
State Office, Johnson served as 
technical budget adviser and con- 
sultant to the state director and all 
other Idaho line and staff officers. 
His area of technical advice in- 
cluded program management, 
annual work plan preparation and 
execution, progress reporting and 
general coordination and advice on 
financial management matters. 
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And North Again 

After two years as a program 
analyst, Johnson once again felt 
the challenge of Alaska and re- 
turned to Fairbanks as the District’s 
first assistant district manager and 
in 1978 became the district man- 
ager for the largest district in all of 
BLM. He is responsible for all BLM 
administered lands in the northern 
half of the state. There are 611 
people employed in the Fairbanks 
District. This number increases 
during the summer fire season. 


“It is imperative,” said Johnson, 
“that the district manager and 
assistant district manager function 
as a team. Because of the wide 
spectrum of functions in the 
Fairbanks District, this is especially 
important,” he added. “In addition 
to the traditional district workload, 





Carl Johnson 
the FDO has four unique manage- 
ment areas: National Petroleum 
Reserve-Alaska; Land Office; 
Division of Fire Management, and 
Youth Adult Conservation Corps.” 
The Teammate 

To ensure that the responsibil- 
ities of such a district be met, 
it was essential that an assistant 
district manager be hired that 
could capably assume his share of 
the burden. Don Runberg answered 
that need. 


Runberg, a native of the lumber 
producing community of Potlatch, 


Idaho, began gathering his experi- 
ence as a fire aide for the Potlatch 
Timber Protective Association 
where his duties included firefight- 
ing and various activities dealing 
with access roads. 


In 1953 Runberg joined the U.S. 
Air Force and spent the next four 
years maintaining and repairing 
radar systems in F-89D_ aircraft. 
With completion of his military 
service, he returned to the 
University of -Idaho and com- 
pleted the necessary work for a 
degree in Forestry Management. 


As a forestry aide with the 
Forest Service, Runberg was in- 
volved with marking and cruising 
timber, locating section lines, com- 
puting timber volume and locating 
and laying out access roads. During 
this time, he was also a crew boss 
on a large project fire. As a fire 
aide, Runberg had various fire- 
fighting duties which included the 
operation of the retardant mixing 
plant. 


Into The Woods 


Upon graduation from the 
University, Runberg accepted a 
position as forester with the BLM 
in the Boise District. He prepared 
bid drafts for site improvement and 
reforestation, supervised and as- 


that the 
and the 


“It is imperative 
district manager 


assistant district manager 


a? 


function as a team. 








sisted in feasibility studies and 
layout of conservation projects and 
acted as trespass control officer 
in the area of timber and livestock. 
In addition, he was sector boss on 
the Idaho Fire Overhead Team. 


And Out Again 


After three years as a forester, 
Runberg assumed the position of 
natural resource~ specialist for the 


Boise District. In this position, he 
examined and prepared land reports 
on various types of land cases and 
assisted in the administration of 
timber sales. His work also includ- 
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ed firefighting duties and a position 
on the Idaho State Overhead Team. 


In 1969, he became a realty 
specialist in Idaho’s Shoshone 
District. In this position he gained 
experience in matters dealing with 
the application of public land 
laws. He was responsible for the 
preparation of the lands and 
minerals program and annual work 
plan and was the environmental 


coordinator for the Shoshone 
District. 
The Headquarters Man 


Runberg was realty specialist in 
Shoshone until 1974 when he 
moved to Washington, D.C., as 
natural resource specialist in the 
Division of Lands and Realty in 
the Washington Office. He served 
as staff specialist in the adminis- 
tration of public land laws, regu- 





Don Runberg 
lations and the Bureau manual as 
they relate to the management of 
the public lands. He also provided 
the necessary assistance and techni- 
cal advice in the development of 
criteria, standards and procedures 
for establishing and granting rights- 
of-way throughout the Bureau. 


“Because of his background as 
staff specialist, Runberg can readily 
relate to the directives handed 
down from Washington. He can ac- 
quaint the District personnel with 
some of the rationale behind a par- 


(continued on next page) 
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Job Enough 

(continued from Page 7) 

ticular directive and why it was 
issued,”’ says Johnson. 


While in Washington, Runberg 
became familiar with Alaska and 
the needs of BLM in Alaska 
through his association with 
National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska. 
He was the NPR-A liaison between 
Washington and the Alaska State 
Office. As the liaison, Runberg 
coordinated, at the Washington 
level, all activities involving the 
NPR-A including cooperation with 
the Alaska State Office and the 
other interior agencies. 


“He helps provide under- 
standing between the 
district office and_ the 
Washington Office.” 





“Because of his Washington ex- 
perience, Runberg adds a _ dif- 
ferent perception to the District,” 
Johnson comments. “He helps pro- 
vide understanding between the 
district office and the Washington 
Office. 


A Successful Operation 


Johnson’s knowledge and experi- 
ence, combined with that of 
Runberg, has supplied the necessary 
components of a successful opera- 
tion, an operation that strives to 
understand and meet the needs of 
the public. 


Johnson and Runberg are both 
experienced in the workings of 
BLM in the “lower 48” which 
enables them to be able to have a 
better working knowledge of BLM 
and its requirements. Because of 
his tour in Washington, Runberg 
provides an insight to the function 
and role of the Washington Office 
and how the field offices fit into 
the overall picture. 


Due to Johnson and Runberg’s 
vast expanse of working experience 
and knowledge of BLM regulations, 
the Fairbanks District can only in- 
crease in distinction. Perhaps the 
future of the District may best be 
summed up by a quote from 
Johnson regarding BLM-Alaska.. . 
‘“‘Hang on to your hats, we haven’t 
seen anything yet.” 
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Cadastral survey is one of the most important tasks of the BLM 
in Alaska. Before land can be legally transferred to the State or 
Native corporations—before it’s ““bankable’’—its precise, legal bound- 
aries must be defined on the ground and in surveyors’ notebooks 
compiled in the field. Then, those must be compiled and drafted 
into the official field note records and survey plats. Here, on 
America’s 375 million acre last frontier, it’s a huge job. And, it’s 
complicated even further by transfer of vast acreages to the state 
natives and other federal agencies under section 17(d)(2) of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. That Act and the Alaska 
Statehood Act require that all valid existing rights must be segregat- 
ed out by survey before any conveyance can take place. 


The job is so massive here that BLM-Alaska has a year-round sur- 
vey division of some 96 men and women, complemented with 
additional 60 temporary aides during the spring and summer field 
season. In addition, an average of five private survey firms are hired 
under contract each year. Congress appropriated $8.5 million to do 
the job in 1979 and that constitutes about a quarter of the BLM- 
Alaska’s total budget. 


The tools they use vary from the traditional survey equipment to 
the monitoring of polar orbiting satellites for position determin- 
ation. Gyros and accelerometers mounted in helicopters and linked 
with computers survey thousands of acres in a very short time. Ob- 
servers from developing nations send teams to study our methods, 
talk with our surveyors, learn how to apply our technology to their 
problems. And one of the folks they’re likely to meet is Tim Kent. 
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Tim 
Kent 


By Carl Gidlund 
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“It’s not a family tradition... In fact, 


I’m the first surveyor 


among the Kents...” 











He’s the kind of guy you hope 
will be in the next bunk when that 
sleet-driven 1 a.m. gale shivers the 
ropes, rips up the stakes, then 
drives down your tent. You know 
he’d find his way out--yours too- 
and after quietly leading the crew 
that raises the tent again, he’d 
probably find and light the lantern. 
Thene ned sour on. the. coffee. 


A Middle Manager 


You see, Tim Kent’s one of those 
rare folks who projects a surety 
that others seek when they need 
direction and stability. His bosses 
recognize that. They’ve given him 
a cadastral survey crew and he’s 
fully responsible for the safety, 


welfare, morale and production of 
the 14 men and women in his 
charge from May to October. 


Here’s a man not given to top-of- 
the-head decisions. When you talk, 
he listens--intently—and he thinks. 
He looks you fully in the face when 
he answers. A firmly built six- 
footer, his ancestors bestowed on 
him fine brown hair and an English- 
Scandinavian ruddiness that his 
years in the outdoors have en- 
hanced. Tim Kent looks like a 
leader and, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, you know he 
feels like one. 


Kent’s one of those the bureauc- 
racy refer to as ‘““middle managers,” 
in charge of a relatively small but 
nonetheless important segment of 


his agency’s work. He has full re- 
sponsibility to carry it out. 


At 31, he’s a GS-11, having come 
up through the ranks in the BLM 
from a GS-5 trainee job that he got 
while in college. This summer, he 
pinned onto his wool workshirt a 
bronze eagle that signifies he’s 
worked 10 years for the federal 
government. And, since the govern- 
ment specifies that an employee 
must be 55 before he can retire, 
Kent has at least 24 years to learn 
more and contribute his skills to 
the citizens who pay his salary. 


Two Homes 


Now that the snow’s flying in 
Interior Alaska, where he spends six 
months of the year, he’s in the 
BLM’s Anchorage state  head- 
quarters, compiling and checking 
the field notes that describe the 
800 miles of line surveyed by his 
crew during the long, wet summer 
OF -/'93 


Somehow, he doesn’t look at 
home here in the neat, but sterile 
“open space”’ allocated to members 
of Cadastral Survey Division. 
The right setting for Kent and 
others like him is out there, in the 
bush, and that’s one of the big 
reasons he’s a surveyor: the chance 
to work outdoors. “It’s not a fam- 
ily tradition,’ he says. “In fact, 
I’m the first surveyor among the 
Kents. My father was a contractor 
and we moved around quite a bit, 
from Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 
where I was born and lived until I 
was 12, to Los Altos, California, 
and then to Eugene, Oregon, where 
I graduated from high school. I 
always did like fishing though, and 
hunting, and when I was in my last 
year or two of high school, I saw 
how I could build an outdoor 
career.” 


(continued on next page) 
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Tim Kent 
(continued from page 9) 
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Crew chief Tim Kent shows a new crew member to his quarters. . These tents are home to cadastral personnel 


during the summer field season. 
It’s Demanding 


That fondness for a life away 
from cities attracted him to survey- 
ing. And, when he looked further 
into the profession, he found an- 
other characteristic that sealed his 
decision--its preciseness. It not 
only counts, he discovered, it’s 
mandatory. 


The work that Kent and _ his 
fellow surveyors do-—the section, 
township and range lines they tra- 
verse, the corners they establish— 
must be accurate to the inch. They 
constitute the legal description of 
the land based on which title is 
conveyed. Later, if the land is 
subdivided or if interior parcels 
are sold or transferred, other 
surveyors will begin their work 
from the corner “monuments” 


established by Kent and his crews, 
so they must be set to stand for 
centuries. And they must be right, 
the first time. 


Even though his best high school 
grades were in English and Latin, 
Kent found fascinating the math 
problems that had to do with sur- 
vey. When he envisioned a plot of 
ground, somehow it made those 
numbers, angles and equations 
meaningful. Later, when he began 
to practice his profession in the 
field, he found in it another ele- 
ment that continues to intrigue 
him--a chance to find history, and 
make it too. 


The Apprentice 


So, in 1966 following his high 
school graduation, Kent entered the 





Kent points out the location of his 
camp on a map of the area. 
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Oregon Technical Institute—since 
renamed the Oregon Institute of 
Technology—and began a four-year 
curriculum that would lead to a 
bachelor’s of technology in survey- 
‘ing. He also found and entered a 
cooperative education program 
with the BLM that, if completed 
successfully, could become a life- 
long career with the agency. In the 
meantime, he’d have a chance to 
practice with the BLM in the field 
each spring and summer the theo- 
rectical aspects of his profession, 
learned during the fall and winter 
in his college classroom. 


( 


ye ee 


~~ 





you peeled back the 100-year-old 
bark, you’d find a particular flour- 
ish in carving, a special mark. Even 
if you didn’t have his notes in your 
hand, you’d know it was Kimball 
Webster or Jasper Wilkins. 


“You'd get to know the honest 
ones--the majority--and those few 
who probably sat in their warm 
tents as they lied in their note- 
books. Maybe, in some cases, they 
were prevented from doing their 
jobs because of bad weather. But 
when they didn’t get out into the 
field and actually run their lines, 





‘Tum Kent, lett, pours a cup of coffee for Joe Pagliasotti, state office budget 


officer. 


During his first years as a sum- 
mer hire, Kent learned the hard 
realities of brush cutting. He also 
practiced note-taking, chaining,--the 
traditional survey term for measur- 
ing distances-and instrument work. 
Until he graduated from OTI in 
1971, he worked in “dependent 
resurveys,” tracing and confirming 
the work of those axemen, chain- 
men, rodmen and instrument oper- 
ators who measured Oregon as con- 
tract surveyors for the government 
fromm the 1850s to the 1870s. 


He found, he says, that he al- 
most got to know his long-dead 
predecessors through their work. 
“We followed their notes, retraced 
their lines, found their monuments 
and their bearing trees. Then, as 
now, some things were standard, 
like the marks scribed into trunks 
that identify a corner. But, when 


Joining them in the mess tent are Brian Sawvell and John Toms. 


set their corners, they were cheat- 
ing the government. And that was 
part of our job, finding those 
fraudulent surveys.” 


During that period, Kent was 
assigned to the Oregon State Office 
where he continued to work as a 
GS-7 and 9 for the first two years 
after his graduation. Then, he 
transferred to the Eugene, Oregon 
District Office under a program 
that has surveyors assigned to field 
offices. 


North To Alaska 


It was near there-in Cottage 
Grove, just south of Eugene-where 
he met Cathy Bahr who was work- 
ing as a waitress in a cafe popular 
with BLMers. They were married 
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in 1972 and, five years later, he 
transferred to the Alaska State 
Office as a GS-11. 


“I spent the first year and-a- 
half here in the Office Engineering 
Section,” he recalls, “doing final 
review of field notes compiled by 
crews in the bush. It was good 
work, warm ,and comfortable and 
dry but, missed the Mield, so J 
applied for a transfer.” 


Since he’d led small and large 
crews in Oregon, he was made party 
chief during his first Alaska field 
season, 1978. It was anew kind of 
survey method to him, what the 
locals call “‘ABC,” standing for 
airborne control. 


New Techniques 


“That was part of the attrac- 
tion,” he says. “Here, where we 
have to survey 375 million acres in 
preparation for land transfers to the 
Natives, the state and other federal 
agencies, we just don’t have the 
time to use the old traditional 
methods for the gross surveys. 
New techniques had to be de- 
veloped. 


And they were. One method 
uses the Doppler effect to establish, 
through a satellite, control points 
on the earth’s surface from which 
most Alaska surveys are begun. 
And many of those surveys are 
conducted with helicopter- 
borne inertial guidance systems that 
are more advanced than those in 
a Boeing 747. That’s called the 
‘‘autosurveyor” system. 


The ABC method, in which Kent 
has become an expert, relies on 
crews positioned on mountain-top 
control points. The men and 
women there “turn angles”’ through 
instruments aimed at blazing lights 
mounted on helicopters, sometimes 
miles away. When the angle turner 
radios the chopper pilot that he’s 
reached that precise point above 
the earth where a corner monu- 
ment is to be established, a marker 
is dropped, its position noted by an 
on-board computer. 


Later back in camp, a mathe- 


(continued on page 19) 
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Homesteaders, miners, and 
Native groups rarely get past the 
front door at Fairbanks BLM 
offices. In Kotzebue there is hardly 
a front door to get past. Bowman 
(Bo) Hinkley, legal technician, 
makes his domain of the Fairbanks 
public room, just inside the en- 
trance. He is the primary public 
contact in Fairbanks and most 
people need to go no further with 
their questions. In Kotzebue’s one 
room BLM office, up under the 
eaves in city hall, Keith (Woody) 
Woodworth, resource specialist, has 
earned himself a role quite different 
from that of a federal bureaucrat. 


Different Folks 


Hinkley and Woodworth seem as 
far apart in occupation and person- 
ality as their communities are in 
distance. Hinkley deals exclusively 
with land status and availability. 
Woodworth serves as BLM’s only 
representative in Kotzebue, han- 
dling everything from permits to 
compliance. Hinkley’s electric per- 
sonality seems to charge even his 
shoulder length hair. Woodworth 
appears more a product of the 
bush: short hair, full beard, and a 
can of Copenhagen. Hinkley’s 
quick wit and rambling anecdotes 
tend to fill the public room and 
spill into adjacent offices. 
Woodworth speaks more deliber- 
ately, more forcefully. Yet both 
men see their work in much the 
same way and have become primary 
community resources in themselves. 








“He talks the same language 


, 


as the public.’ 








The Fairbanksan 


Though his innumerable stories 
and anecdotes seem to label Hinklev 
life long Alaskan, he is not. He was 
born and raised in Florida where 
he earned a business degree from 
the University of Miami in 1958. 
He later attended what was to be- 
come’ the, “University oteitie 
Americas in Mexico City as a 
graduate student. In 1961 Hinkley 
took the Federal Service Entrance 
Exam and came to BLM Fairbanks. 
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Hinkley and 
Woodworth 


Practitioners of 


Effective Public Contact 


By John Lyman 





Bo always has time to talk with the public and answer their questions. 
(Photo by Join Lyman) 
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After a year and a half in 
records, working under Willa Mae 
Shore who is now the chief of state 
selections in the BLM State Office, 
Hinkley transferred to the public 
room. As he puts it, “In three 
years we had all the money we 
thought we’d ever need so I quit to 
go see the world. Lived in Europe, 
South America, all over. Ended uy, 
back in Florida from where I called 
my old boss up here and got back 
One 


Hinkley has worked in the public 
room for the past ten years. His 
responsibilities grew until he was 
seeing little of the public he enjoys 
serving. This was intolerable to 
him. He sees himself as a public 
servant and relishes the contacts 
with the public his work requires. 
Dean Earl H. Beistline, of the 
School of Mineral Industry, 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, said of Hinkley: “His 
basic attitude is such that the 
public may not always agree with 
what he says, or particularly like 
what he says about the laws and 
regulations, but at least the public 
goes away with a basic understand- 
ing of the federal requirements. He 
talks the same language as the 
public. Hinkley creates a favorable 
atmosphere; he’s there to serve the 
public.” 


‘‘Heels Dug In” 


What Hinkley gets out of these 
contacts might best be seen in his 
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Bo always finds the time to give that extra bit of assistance. 


feelings about the recent moves of 
BLM district headquarters: ‘When 
we left the Lathrop Building for the 
suburbs they had to drag me like 
one of the desks. I had my heels 
dug in and wouldn’t let go. I loved 
it there, with the windows open 
and summer sounds of the street 


. . . two music stores with blaring. 


loudpeakers, the perpetual jack- 
hammers and construction. And in 
winter, the buzzing Of tires as 
motorists stuck it in low and 
buried themselves in the street. 


Not only the location of the 
public room has changed. ANCSA, 


**. . . Bo creates a favorable atmosphere, he’s there to serve the public.” 





Native allotments, mining recor- 
dation and land withdrawals have 
greatly altered the nature of the 
public Hinkley serves. More im- 
portantly, his constant involvement 
with the public has changed him. 
Homesteading was open when he 
began. The available lands are now 
in contention and can not be filed 
on. Hinkley must handle those who 
come anyway: “They still come. 
Every year, three or four, with their 
whole lives trailered behind them. 
Looking for their land. It can be 
the hardest part of my job, turning 
them away.” 








“They still come. Every 
year, three or four, with 
their whole lives trailered 
behind them. Looking for 


their land...” 








During mining recordation 
Hinkley constantly worked with the 
people. He poured over plats with 
men in three piece suits whose 
briefcases swelled with claims, and 


spent hours huddled with grizzled 
‘old timers. 


One afternoon was 
spent with an old Native woman 
puzzling over her rude map and 
blank forms. It is the public he 
service that Hinkley has come to 


.value. 


(continued on next page) 
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Woodworth 





Our Man In Kotzebue 


Keith Woodworth came _ to 
Alaska from Battle Mountain, 
Nevada as a wildlife biologist. He 
worked in Fairbanks in 1973-74 
and transferred to Kotzebue in 
1975 as a resource specialist. 
Woodworth is BLM in Kotzebue. 
Individuals come to him for home- 
sites, allotments and permits. Cor- 
porations deal with him for mineral 
leases. Native groups, fish and 
game, the military all work with 
him. As with Hickley, they may 
not always like this information but 
they are sure of its accuracy. 


Woodworth won an award this 
spring for his work over the past 
several years in Kotzebue. The jus- 
tification read, in part: “In 1975, 
the employee examined 169 
Native allotments compared with 


“He is very effective, he 


works well with all groups” 


the average 60 Native allotments a 
year, and in 1976 he field-examined 
40 small tracts compared with the 
average 5 to 20 a year. He has 
examined to date 250 Native allot- 
ments with outstanding written re- 
ports... he has done an outstand- 
ing job in handling an entire pro- 
gram when good employees would 
have dificulty staying on top of all 
the variety of jobs _ involved.” 


Woodworth also developed an 
ulcer from that record year. In 
1976 he did 100 allotments and has 
been cutting back even more since. 
But the cases get tougher, more re- 
mote, with more conflicts. Each 
allotment requires a greater amount 
of time and field work. Although 
he has healed the ulcer, he is still 
pressed for time. 
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It’s Done Right 


Woodworth does not mind the 
work load, he simply demands of 
himself that it be done right. No 
short cuts, no shaved corners. This 
is why he insists on accurate field 
work. As Dave Johnson, State of 
Alaska Fish and Game’s representa- 
tive in Kotzebue _ said of 
Woodworth, “He is very effective, 
he works well with all groups. He 
has assisted me quite a bit both 
officially and as an individual. He 
has coordinated with Fish and 
Game on reindeer and caribou hab- 
itat and cooperated with movement 
monitoring.” 


Both Woodworth and Dave 
Johnson feel the need for baseline 
data: ““You might as well not have 
any plan if you go on a generaliza- 
tion.’”’ Until the agencies involved 
know more about the needs of 
caribou movements and range re- 
quirements, effective choices can- 
not be made on reindeer herding. 
In the next few years as Native 
allotments slow, Woodworth will 
be getting into the reindeer pro- 
gram more heavily. In character, 
he has started the field work early. 


Woodworth’s point of view can 
seem as far removed from the 
District’s as Fairbanks’ seems from 
Washington’s. He is part of the 
Kotzebue community. The people 
and their lands are directly affect- 
ed by his efforts. When NANA 


non-objection status for a Kotzebue 
church group. 


(continued on page 15) 
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Corporation requests a_ trespass 
action, when an allotment is con- 
tended, when a church needs help 
with its land, Woodworth is the one 
they come to. 


He Fits 


In appearance, Woodworth is as 
far from a BLM bureaucrat as is 
possible. At a NANA Corporation 
resource meeting recently he sat 
toward the rear, behind a pole. His 
plaid shirt and cruiser’s vest con- 
trasted sharply with the double 
knits and suits around him. It 
appeared that he had been walking 
allotments that morning and had 
barely made it back in time for the 
meeting. Actually, he had been in 
an office checking land status with 
a village elder. During break NANA 
officers quizzed him on regulations 
while a village leader waited with 
her request. At noon he worked on 
a letter of non-objection. His rustic 
appearance may well be the patina 
of a volume in constant use. 


They Serve 


Employees with BLM in Alaska 
have a unique opportunity. As part 
of a federal agency they have access 
to the origins of power denied the 
general public. In all areas of this 
state, land policy is being formu- 
lated which will define this sub- 
continent for centuries to come. 
Within the next few years BLM 
employees will help decide what 
uses will be made of the huge 
tracts of public land remaining 
here. Planning in hundreds of 
thousands of acres is common. 
Overlays of corporation, parks, 
state, wilderness and refuge lands 
opaque huge portions of maps in 
the district offices. Woodworth 
and Hickley bring these abstracts 
back to reality. For them the map 
scale decreases. A river is not 
simply an ecosystem; it is also the 
bends and bars. It is the homesites, 
the fish camps, the people who de- 
pend on its use. Though Hickley 
and Woodworth work with the 
overwhelming scale of the lands 
issues here, it is this ability to see 
the value of one acre to one person 
which makes them unique. This 
point of view puts them with the 
group they feel most responsible 
to: the public that comes through 
their front door. 


Rick Everett 
Overcoming a Handicap 


By Joette Storm 





Rick Everett is a real success 
story; the kind politicians dream 
about when they are creating pro- 
grams such has the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps. 


The 21-year-old entered the 
labor-intensive jobs program 18 
months ago, was placed in a field in 
which he had an interest, and was 
hired as a permanent employee 
within the year. Sounds simple 
doesn’t it? Well, a lot of time and 
effort went into that success story 
and the take begins with Everett 
himself. 


Rare Disease 


Confined to a wheelchair for 
more than 15 years, Everett is the 
victim of a rare bone disease that 
caused his bones to break easily. 
During his teens, Everett’s family 
moved to San Antonio to be near 
the special medical center where he 
could receive treatment, but after 
three years of operations, he re- 
turned to Alaska, “‘to get on with 
the business of life.” 


Finding a job after graduation 
wasn’t easy for a young man in a 
wheelchair with little in the way of 
skills. He made gold jewelry for a 
company that soon went bankrupt, 
then worked for the Federal 
Aviation Administration until a 
broken neck forced him out of 
work. 


A Professional Job 


It was through John Haley at 
Youth Employment Service that 
Everett heard of the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps. He applied 
for a job with Judy Sandlin, YACC 
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camp director, who thought she 
could tap Everett’s high school 
training in drafting. 


Soon the determined young man 
was assigned to the Title and Land 
Status Section at BLM’s Alaska 
State Office working for Jerry 
Wright and Tony Braden. “The 
job was not without its obstacles,” 
recalls Everett. “I was dependent 
upon taxis for transportation to 
work and once there I found my 
reach wasn’t great enough to work 
with the large plats.” 


Those problems were solved, 
once again with the cooperation of 
a number of persons in several 
agencies. . Says Sandlin, “YACC 
authorized a special appropriation 
to allow Everett to attend driver’s 
training in Seattle. The training 
was paid for by the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and YACC 
paid his salary.” 


Once trained, Everett was back 
on the job, but all was not to go 
smoothly. While exiting the ele- 
vator in the Cordova Building. one 
day, Everett’s wheelchair was 
tipped by the elevator and he 
suffered a broken arm which re- 
quired 2-1/2 months to heal. 


‘That shouldn’t happen in the 
new federal building,” he says, 
“since it was designed to provide 
access for handicapped persons.” 


Everett has settled into his work. 
He has made friends with a great 
many people in the agency and is 
already seeing opportunities for 
advancement. In August of this 
year, he completed his 12 months 
at the YACC program but was 
picked up on a permanent appoint- 
ment by BLM as aGS-3. 


Learning And Growing 


“Being in contact with such an 
excellent group of people has been 
a big boost for me,” he says. “I 
might even try being a adjudicator 
some day.” 


For now he is concentrating on 
improving his math skills at night 
school and has enrolled in a swim- 
ming class to. strengthen his 
muscles. 


“Who knows, maybe I'll even 
walk again some day.”’ 
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Keeping the - 


Lines of 


Communication 


Open 
By Joette Storm 


Some men get their kicks climb- 
ing mountains. BLM’s communica- 
tions crew prefers to fly to the 
peaks where they can delve into 
mysterious boxes filled with tran- 
sistors and scale slim steel poles 
rigged with wire. 


This branch of the BLM team is 
fortunate enough to enjoy jobs that 
combine their love of electronics 
with the adventure of travel across 
Alaska’s vast acres. 








“Keeping up with techno- 
logy is the biggest chal- 


lenge...” 








Led by Tom McMaster, an Irish- 
man who seldom admits to know- 
ing the word “impossible,” the 
branch of communications is cru- 
cial to the district’s operation. 
They plan, program and operate 
the hundreds of radios and other 
types of communications equip- 
ment used by the BLM. 


McMaster has 25 years of experi- 
ence in Alaska communications. 
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You can usually find Duffy working at this cluttered 
workbench. 


Starting with his military days and 
the Alaska Communications 
System, he has worked from the 
North Slope to Barrow and at al- 
most every other communications 
site in the state. 


When BLM decentralized its 
communications operations a year 
and a half ago, McMaster was select- 
ed to head the five-member staff of 
technicians and a supply clerk. 


The Crew 


The technicians, like McMaster, 
all received their start in the mili- 
tary. Bill Duffy has the most 
seniority of the group with six 
years’ BLM service. Before joining 


the Bureau, Duffy worked all 
around the world for firms like 
Lockheed Aijrcraft, where he 
specialized in missile tracking. 


Duffy enjoys the helicopter 
flights to mountain tops as much as 
the others, but he has his own 
special incentives . . . C rations, a 


lunch he savors as much as the 
view. 


There are times when those ex- 
cursions to the top of Cloudy 
Mountain or Mt. Redoubt can be 
less than enjoyable though. Duffy 
and Al Andrus, another member of 
the crew, once spent 30 hours 
trapped on Cloudy Mountain in a 
blizzard. 


TIE ae 
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Al Andrus prepares to test several pieces of equipment used by BLM field 


personnel. 


Andrus seems to have more than 
his share of hair raising experiences. 
He and John Kephart were stranded 
on Mt. Redoubt two years ago with 
only their tools and Andrus’ down 
clothing. 


“That taught us a lesson about 
taking too much of the survival 
gear out of the copter in order to 
carry tools and equipment,” he 
says. ‘We were complacent be- 
cause our accident record had been 
so good.” 


Fires, Too 


Andrus’ most memorable trip in 
the five years he has worked for 
the BLM occured last May when he 
stepped into the role of fire boss 
while at Lake Minchumina. He was 
setting up the radio for the start of 
the fire season when a Minchumina 
resident drove in with a plea for 
help. Andrus reported the fire, but 
only after he and other lake dwell- 
ers worked to put out the blaze 
which threatened a fuel supply. 
For that he received a certificate 
naming him honorary Fire Boss of 
the Month by his comrades. 


John Kephart, a southern gentle- 





John Kephart has had many ad- 
ventures during his three years with 
BLM. 
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man with 24 years’ experience in 
the military, joined BLM three 
years ago. He was on the job just 
three days when the helicopter he 
was riding in malfunctioned and 
crashed, injuring John and two 
other technicians. He recovered 
and returned to his work bench and 
to other mountain top adventures. 


Such perils are “run of the mill” 
for anyone working in electronics 
in remote parts of Alaska, says 
McMaster, and it is these misadven- 
tures which keep the job challeng- 
ing. 


Keeping Up A Challenge 


“Keeping up with the technology 
is the biggest challenge we have,” 
he says of the staff which spends 
several weeks each year in training. 


“These guys aren’t just radio ex- 
perts, they must be schooled in a 
wide variety of telecommunications 
and computerized data collection 
equipment and systems.” One ex- 
ample is the meteor burst system, 
which allows BLM to collect clima- 
tological and other data from re- 
mote areas of the state over great 
distances and at relatively low 
power. The system uses objects in 
the atmosphere, such as meteor 
trails and space debris, to redirect 
radio frequency energy back to- 
ward Earth. 


The need to keep up with new 
developments extends to Max 
Thomas, supply technician, and his 
assistant, Nancy Reagan. They 
must be familiar with thousands of 
tiny parts and components needed 
by the technicians. 


“Identifications is one of the 
most difficult aspects of this job,” 
says Thomas, who started as a Navy 
radioman. “Packaged in tiny 
streamlined boxes and cylinders, it 
is often difficult to tell transistors 
and transformers apart from other 
components.” 


Thomas and Reagan, a relative 
newcomer to BLM, share an in- 
terest in this complicated field with 
the rest of the staff. She hopes to 
become a technician one day and to 
experience some of the flying and 
high adventure that the other 
tinkerers have come to enjoy as 
part of their work. 
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Della Grahn 


A Multifaceted BLMer 


By Danielle Donaway 


What do a homesteader, switch- 
board operator, cafeteria manager, 
head cook, receptionist, college 
student, and sourdough all have in 
common? Since her arrival in 
Alaska in 1947, Della Grahn, the 
Anchorage District Office’s switch- 
board operator/receptionist, has 
been all these people. 


Many consider Grahn to be one 
of the best switchboard operators 
the ADO has ever had. 


When you meet Grahn in person 
or talk to her on the phone, you 
immediately know she means 
business. A charming woman who 
looks younger than her 53 years, 
she frequently “‘exits” calls before 
employees can thank her for in- 
formation received. 


She is the intermediary between 
the public and BLM. She monitors 
the comings and goings of 100 
people and directs incoming calls to 
the most appropriate party. Her 
businesslike, yet pleasant, de- 
meanor puts visitors at ease while 
suggesting years of experience. Yet 
she has served the district for just 
over 18 months. 


When the switchboard momen- 
tarily stops ringing and visitor 
traffic slows down, the business- 
like Grahn disappears. She’s often 
a captive audience to resident co- 
medians, enduring corny jokes. She 
eagerly listens and speaks to people 
passing her desk. 


The Early Days 


During these discussions, she 
may tell you about her first winter 
in Alaska back in 1947 when she 
shared a tent house in Mountain 
View with her husband and three- 
year-old daughter. 


“That was one of the coldest 
winters I remember,”’ says Grahn. 


“It was commonplace for every- 
one to travel unpaved roads into 
town for showers. People were 
more friendly then and you always 
saw someone you knew.” 


a 


As the years went by, Grahn’s 
working stints were interrupted by 
the birth of three children. 


She remembers the Good Friday 
earthquake as having little effect 
on Wasilla, where she stayed on her 
homestead that day. Only when 
she went into Anchorage did she 
witness the extensive damage. The 
Lake Otis school where she worked 
had minor damage. 


Grahn doesn’t see her life as ad- 
venturesome but typical of an 
early time Alaskan. 


Changes which have occurred, 
she thinks, have been for Alaska’s 


progress. But one overwhelming 
problem accompanying these 
changes is people’s intolerance 


toward each other. 


“IT see it in my personal life and 
the business world. And this in- 
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tolerance is the problem with the 
world,” says Grahn. 


She has no definite opinions on 
the future but intends to be with 
BLM for a long time. 


“IT intend to retire with the 
BLM,” says Grahn. “I don’t intend 
to change jobs anymore. I’m coast- 
ing now.” 





Deiia Grahn keeps track of the constantly moving Anchorage District 


Office staff. 
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(cont. from page 4) 
and fire management were some of 
his concerns. 


-“T like the multiple use aspect- 
it gives me the ability to work in 
different disciplines, balance pres- 
sures, and work with interest 
groups to resolve conflicts. 


“In the Bureau structure, the 
area manager is saddled with the 
issues on the ground and he’s the 
one who makes the decisions,” 
Hosterman Says. 


By this time, he had acquired a 
general knowledge of several disci- 
plines. After serving as plans chief 
and division boss on fires in Alaska 
during 1967 and 1969, Hosterman 


decided he wanted to work in the 
state. 


To The Great Land 


“TJ applied for 14 jobs on the 
pipeline staff at the Alaska State 


Office,” he says. “Made the list for 
12 and was eventually selected and 
came to work in 1971 after a year- 
long hiring freeze.” 


After working a couple of years 
at the district, he secured another 
area manager’s job, this time for 
the McGrath Resource Area. He 
thinks his new job as branch chief 
for the Division of Resources will 
be challenging because it will allow 
him the opportunity to develop 


programs in forestry, grazing, and 
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soil and water. 


Hosterman’s versatility causes 
many, including ADO’s district 
manager, Richard Tindall, to per- 
ceive him as a strong team player, 
and invaluable to the staff. 


Hosterman admits he has a 
learned ability to see both sides of 
every issue, which has aided him in 
making fair decisions on varied 
issues. 


He’s uncertain about his future 
but says, “I want to stay in Alaska 
until my son graduates from high 
school, then make another step in 
my career development, possibly 
working for BLM in Montana or 
Idaho.” 





Tim Kent 


(cont. from page 11) 


matics specialist, working with his 
own generator-powered computer, 
computes the deviation, if any, 
from the point where the capped 
corner pipe is to be set. Crews later 
return by helicopter and, with an 
eight-pound' sledge, drive the 
marker home. 


“Here, in Alaska, is where it’s 
at,’ Kent says, “the most advanced 
technology in the work in my field. 
It’s a chance to learn and use the 
best.” 


A Little of This and That 


During those six months of the 
year when he’s in the field-in *79 
as leader of Camp 12, 70 miles west 
of Dillingham--Tim actually doesn’t 
spend too much time in the bush. 
His duties are too complex for that, 
and the demands on him are too 
great. 


He has to ensure that his crew— 
eight surveyors, two chopper pilots, 
mechanic, cook, computer techni 
cian and an electronics specialist- 
have enough to eat, sufficient oil 
with which to cook and heat. He 
has to make sure that the fuel he 
needs for his two helicopters is 
ordered, that it’s delivered on time 
and to the right place. 


He has to check field notes, act 
as arbitrator when feelings are 
rubbed raw by isolation, person- 
ality . differences, «the » hundred 
minor things that can become 
major when 15 people work and 
live in four-person tents together 
for six months of the year miles 
from “‘civilization.”’ They work six 
days a week and have one day off 
for washing clothes and volleyball. 
They get two weekends in 
Anchorage during that _ period. 


“Actually, I put in a lot more 
than 60 hours a week I’m paid for 
during the summer,” he says. “‘But 
it’s not really too bad since, as a 
permanent employee, I get into 
town to see my family once a 
month.” 


And the future? 


“Well, it worked all right during 
this past season, but my job may 
have to change one of these days. 
Our daughter, Jennifer, is getting 
older--she’s four now-~and_ she 
misses her daddy. Cathy gets 
along pretty well on her own. She’s 
learned to be both mother and 
father when I’m. gone, pays the 
bills, makes minor repairs on the 
house and car, even holds down a 
full-time job as supply manager for 
an art gallery. But I owe it to both 


‘of them to be around more, so I'll 


probably put in for a field super- 
visor’s job. I’d be in town most of 





the summer but would be able to 
get out to the field too, do a little 
quality control work. 


“And it’d be a good chance to 
get outdoors with the family more 
too, more weekends at Kenai or 
Big Lake where we go on my days 
off now. 


‘** ‘Surveying?’ Well, it’s great, 
and in Alaska, especially. It’s good 
to do an important job, and one 
that gives you a little niche in his- 
tory. A hundred years from now, 
maybe a thousand, some surveyor 
will be out there retracing my lines, 
reading my notes. When he sees 
‘Tim Kent’ at the bottom of a page, 
he’ll know they’re right.” 


Invest in America 
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ANCSA Land Conveyance Progress moppEt 


December 31, 1979 


Wy 


Summary 


Total surface acres conveyed to date: 13,618,452.31; of this total, 2,194,562.89 acres have been patented. 


With the conveyance of land to the village corporations in Venetie, Eklutna, Hydaburg, Brevig Mission, 
Kasaan, and Pilot Point this month, the number of acres of surface estate conveyed to village corporations to 
date rose to 9,008,092 acres. Of this total, 2,094,146.81 have been patented. Altogether, 87 village and city 
corporations have received a portion of their entitlements. 


Regional corporations have received conveyance of 4,610,360 acres of surface estate under the provisions of 
Sec. 12(C) of ANCSA. In addition to the subsurface estate of village selections conveyed to them, regional 
corporations have received 514,396 acres of in lieu subsurface estate under the provisions of Sec. 12(a)(1). 


Decisions to Issue Conveyance of 890,268 acres affecting the village corporations of Igiugig, Newhalen, 
Kokhanok, White Mountain, New Stuyahok, Alakanuk and Dot Lake and the Doyon regional corporation 
were published in December. ! : 


Two draft Decision to Issue Conveyance totaling 124,242 acres were sent out for review by corporations in 
December. Nineteen Decisions to Issue Conveyance totaling 2,008,066 acres furnished corporations in 
previous months are awaiting their review or final processing by the ANCSA Division. 


There were 41 Decisions to Issue Conveyance affecting 1,978,856 acres on appeal on December 31, 1979. 


Decision 
Number to Issue Number 


of Conveyance of Reconveyances Interim 
Decisions Acres Decisions Acres Conveyance Patent 


Monthly total 9 890,268 0 0 176,062 1,843,733.81 
(in acres) 


Fiscal year 23 1,695,880 55,064.55 1,347,080.77 1,901,015.59 
(1980 total 


in acres) 


Prepared by the ANCSA Program Managment Office, Bureau of Land Management, 701 C Street, Box 13, 
Anchorage, AK 99513. For further information write Bob Arnold, Assistant to the State Director, at the 
above address or call at 271-5768. 


State Conveyances 


Tentatively approved 16,770,619 


Patented 20,236,436.79 


37,007 055.79 
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